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1.  An  overview 


This  edition  of  Patterns  for  Writing  3  was  prepared  to  meet  specific 
curriculum  requirements.  It  contains  a  short  review  section,  a  brief  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  passive  construction  as  one  more  sentence  variant,  an 
examination  of  adjective  and  adverb  clauses,  and  some  consideration  of 
the  complex  sentence. 

Teachers  who  have  used  books  1  and  2  will  find  that  the  same  general 
approach  that  served  them  then  may  be  used  with  book  3.  Teachers  who 
did  not  use  books  1  and  2  should  examine  those  books  carefully,  not 
neglecting  the  Teacher* s  Handbook  to  each  volume.  Having  examined  all 
this  material,  the  teacher  must  do  what  he  thinks  best  for  his  students. 

Language  is  one  of  the  few  areas  of  study  in  which  the  raw  material  is 
free,  available,  and  inexhaustible.  Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  collect 
samples  of  language  for  further  study  and  examination.  Like  most  col¬ 
lectors,  the  pupils  will,  at  first,  be  fascinated  by  the  exotic  and  the  bizarre. 
“Put  it  from  together”  and  to  “librarianate”  will  be  much  more  interesting 
than  “the  question  as  a  request”  or  “get”  as  a  “new”  auxiliary.  With  time 
and  encouragement,  however,  they  can  be  led  to  examine  the  more  com¬ 
monplace  constructions  in  their  seemingly  infinite  variety. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  improvement  of  writing  is 
simply  the  willingness  to  examine  one’s  own  use  of  language  carefully. 
Having  a  good,  workable  description  of  the  language  at  one’s  command 
greatly  facilitates  this. 

Lesson  1:  forms  m  and  l  This  lesson  is  obviously  a  review  of  the 
ideas  examined  in  books  1  and  2.  In  talking  about  review  lessons  of  this 
kind  I  would  like  to  repeat  part  of  what  was  said  in  the  Teacher* s  Hand¬ 
book  to  Patterns  for  Writing  2. 

A  “review  ”  should  not  be  a  complete  reteaching  of  all  past  work  even  if 
such  reteaching  can  be  done  in  markedly  less  time  than  was  taken  for  the 
original  presentation.  The  pupil  must  be  actively  engaged  in  recall;  he 
must  piece  out  and  consciously  fill  in  the  gaps  in  his  present  knowledge. 
It  is  surprising  how  much  material  can  be  recalled  if  the  memory  is  trig¬ 
gered  by  the  reminders  to  be  found  in  a  familiar  but  incomplete  context. 

Direct,  immediate,  and  total  recall  should  not  be  demanded,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  everything  has  been  forgotten.  By 
being  told  just  enough ,  the  pupils  can  be  encouraged  to  recall  much  more. 
The  activity  of  searching  for  missing  bits  of  information  reinforces  the 
knowledge  that  is  already  there  and  focuses  attention  on  those  points  that 
have  been  quite  definitely  and  genuinely  forgotten. 

To  be  useful,  a  grammar  review  should  stimulate  the  student  to  recon¬ 
struct  the  framework  of  ideas  he  has  learned  to  use  in  thinking  about  the 
English  sentence.  The  process  should  be  one  in  which  he  reassures  himself 
that  he  does  possess  and  can  employ  most  of  what  seems  important  in  this 
area.  To  this  end  the  teacher  offers  suggestions,  hints,  nods,  becks,  and 
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general  exclamations  of  encouragement  until  no  further  progress  in  recall 
is  forthcoming. 

The  key  factor  to  be  remembered  in  work  of  this  kind  is  that  no  matter 
how  much  the  teacher  narrows  the  gap  between  past  thinking  and  the 
present  problem,  that  gap  must  be  bridged  finally  in  the  mind  of  the 
student.  Such  an  experience  is  immeasurably  more  important  for  the  stu¬ 
dent  than  the  perusal  of  any  carefully  worked  out  summary  that  the  teacher 
hands  him,  logical,  detailed,  and  complete  though  it  may  be. 

FORM  M  is  designed  for  the  able  student,  who  must  be  challenged  to 
recall  the  desired  ideas.  We  suggest  that  it  be  used  with  all  students  from 
those  at  the  top  to  those  somewhat  below  average  in  their  quickness  of 
perception.  Form  L  should  only  be  substituted  for  Form  M  with  students 
who  the  teacher  knows  will  be  baffled  rather  than  challenged  by  the  number 
of  ideas  they  must  bring  to  bear  on  the  problem  at  one  time. 

FORM  L  attempts  to  limit  the  demands  of  the  recall  exercise  to  the  point 
where  the  student  is  only  working  with  one  subset  of  ideas  at  a  time  and 
must  produce  only  one  idea  to  answer  each  item  of  the  review.  This  review 
might  very  well  be  carried  on  orally  for  the  first  time  with  certain  classes, 
and  the  teacher  should  not  hesitate  to  do  a  considerable  amount  of  hinting 
or  prompting.  Having  attempted,  discussed,  and  completed  all  or  a  reason¬ 
able  part  of  Form  L  in  oral  classwork,  some  students  might  very  usefully 
record  their  answers  to  some  or  all  questions  on  paper. 

If  the  teacher  finds  it  difficult  to  choose  between  Form  M  and  Form  L, 
it  might  be  helpful  to  begin  with  all  or  part  of  Form  L  and  then  switch  to 
Form  M  as  soon  as  it  becomes  evident  that  the  response  is  good. 

In  both  Forms  M  and  L  the  work  should  be  done  in  class  and  as  the 
outcome  of  varying  amounts  of  discussion.  The  problem  could  be  put  to 
the  class  orally  by  the  teacher  before  the  texts  are  opened.  After  just 
enough  discussion  has  been  carried  on  to  ensure  that  students  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  see  possibilities,  the  class  can  be  directed  to  the  text  to  find  “a 
specific  example  of  the  problem  we  have  just  been  discussing.” 

Seatwork  should  be  halted  from  time  to  time  for  further  discussion  of 
possible  answers  and  of  succeeding  problems.  Under  these  conditions  and 
with  a  modicum  of  luck,  the  teacher  will  find  that  much  of  the  review  will 
occur  in  the  discussion  of  ways  to  attack  the  problem  and  in  the  relative 
usefulness  of  suggested  answers. 

Suggested  answers  are  provided  in  the  answer  section  purely  for  the 
convenience  of  teachers  who  find  themselves  pressed  for  time. 

Lesson  2:  using  sentence  patterns  The  purpose  of  this  lesson  is, 
first,  to  remind  the  student  of  the  framework  that  has  been  used  in  con¬ 
sidering  English  sentences  —  basic  sentence  patterns  and  their  possible 
variants  —  and,  second,  to  add  to  these  variants  the  construction  that  has 
traditionally  been  called  the  passive. 

It  might  be  useful  to  reread  the  relevant  sections  of  book  2,  pages  64-79 
and  96-100,  and  of  the  Teacher’s  Handbook  to  book  2,  pages  5-9.  The 
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lesson  lends  itself  to  a  development  through  classroom  discussion  inter¬ 
spersed  with  short  periods  of  individual  work. 

The  examination  of  the  passive  construction  can  be  a  useful  exercise  in 
clear  thinking  about  language  problems  and  their  accurate  description.  Is 
the  term  “passive”  to  represent  a  situation  in  which  the  subject  is  the 
“receiver,”  as  opposed  to  a  situation  in  which  the  subject  is  the  “doer”  of 
an  action  expressed  by  the  verb?  Or  does  it  make  more  sense  to  use  the 
term  to  represent  a  particular  arrangement  of  certain  kinds  of  words  which 
can  be  described  and  which  signal  a  certain  aspect  of  meaning? 

The  student  should  come  away  from  the  lesson  with  a  clear  idea  of  what 
the  particular  term  “passive”  means  and  with  a  better  idea  of  how  one 
attempts  to  describe  pieces  of  language. 

Lesson  3:  modification  —  adjective  clauses  Before  confronting 
the  class  with  some  samples  of  adjective  clauses,  it  might  be  well  to  recall 
the  kinds  of  modifiers  that  have  been  examined  up  to  this  time.  Words  or 
expressions  that  are  placed  in  certain  positions  relative  to  a  noun  are 
immediately  felt  to  “modify”  that  noun.  If  a  non-adjective  is  placed  in  the 
position  immediately  in  front  of  the  noun  —  a  position  frequently  filled  by 
an  adjective  —  the  reader  tends  to  think  of  it  as  “acting  like  an  adjective” 
or  “having  the  force  of  an  adjective.”  This  intuitive  judgment  is  useful  in 
thinking  about  effects  but  irrelevant  in  talking  about  forms.  In  any  case, 
it  seems  useful  to  look  at  and  think  about  a  number  of  adjectives  and  other 
modifiers  of  the  noun  and  a  number  of  adverbs  and  other  modifiers  of  the 
verb  (or  the  sentence)  before  turning  to  the  adjective  clause. 

In  Lesson  3  the  form  of  the  adjective  clause  that  is  encountered  most 
frequently  is  described.  The  exercises  require  the  identification  and  the 
construction  of  adjective  clauses  having  this  common  form.  When  the 
student  has  acquired  experience  with  a  large  number  of  adjective  clauses 
which  are  clearly  marked  with  the  special  group  of  subordinators  that 
signal  the  adjective  clause  and  which  cannot  be  shifted,  then,  and  probably 
only  then,  is  he  in  a  position  to  add,  somewhat  arbitrarily,  such  forms  as 
the  italicized  clause  in  “That  is  the  stream  where  I  caught  my  first  fish*’  to 
his  stock  of  the  more  easily  recognized  adjective  clauses.  At  this  time, 
however,  the  teacher  should  concentrate  on  building  up  the  student’s  store 
of  experiences  with  examples  of  adjective  clauses  that  can  be  clearly  recog¬ 
nized  by  their  formal  characteristics.  He  should  develop  a  conception, 
or  consciousness,  of  the  adjective  clause. 

Lesson  4;  adjective  and  adverb  clauses  In  this  lesson  adjective 
clauses  are  further  examined  and  then  contrasted  with  examples  of  the 
adverb  clause.  It  is  very  possible  that,  in  the  course  of  Lessons  3  and  4, 
some  students  may  ask  if  certain  unmarked  clauses  (for  example:  “The 
boy  we  gave  the  prize  to  was  the  wrong  person”)  are  not  in  fact  adjective 
clauses,  and  if  certain  “immobile”  clauses  (for  example:  “She  is  not  as 
dynamic  as  she  used  to  he**)  are  not  in  fact  adverb  clauses. 
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If  this  happens,  surely  they  should  be  praised  for  their  astuteness,  and 
the  clause  in  question  should  be  briefly  discussed.  The  teacher  might 
remind  the  class  that  at  the  beginning  it  is  very  difficult,  not  to  say  ineffi¬ 
cient,  to  attempt  the  description  of  every  possible  variation.  Point  out  to 
them  that  the  most  logical  practice  is  to  describe  accurately  the  largest 
class  of  adjective  or  adverb  clauses  and  to  become  completely  familiar  with 
clauses  belonging  to  these  classes  before  attempting  to  take  in  more  exotic 
examples. 

Lesson  5:  the  complex  sentence  In  reviewing  ideas  concerning 
adjective  and  adverb  clauses  we  suggested  that 

...  if  a  clause  can  be  shifted,  it  is  probably  an  adverb  clause.  .  .  . 
If  it  can  not  be  shifted,  does  it  follow  a  noun?  If  it  does,  it  is  probably 
an  adjective  clause. 

By  implication,  there  seems  to  be  another  kind  of  clause  which  can  not  be 
shifted  and  which  does  not  follow  a  noun.  Obviously  such  a  clause  is  very 
probably  going  to  be  a  noun  clause.  Should  some  perceptive  student  ask 
about  this  implied  third  kind  of  clause,  it  seems  reasonable  to  discuss  the 
matter  with  him  briefly  and  point  out  again  that  only  a  limited  number  of 
topics  can  be  discussed  in  the  time  available. 

The  purpose  of  distinguishing  simple,  compound,  and  complex  sentences 
is  to  focus  the  student’s  attention  on  contrasting  structures.  But,  having 
focused  his  attention  on  these  contrasting  structures  long  enough  for  him  to 
become  thoroughly  aware  of  them,  he  should  not  stop  there,  but  go  on  to 
discover  what  effect  is  obtained  by  expressing  related  ideas  in  varying 
forms.  Given  two  ideas,  A  and  B,  what  is  the  difference  in  impact  obtained 
by  expressing  them  in  two  simple  sentences,  in  a  single  compound  sentence, 
or  in  a  single  complex  sentence? 

Lesson  6:  review  test,  forms  l  and  m  In  this  lesson,  which  appears 
to  follow  the  arrangement  of  Lesson  1,  the  first  set  of  questions.  Form  L, 
is  the  easier  of  the  two. 

The  questions  in  Form  L  are  specific  and  require  the  recall  of  the  key 
ideas.  There  is  a  minimum  number  of  situations  in  which  the  student  can 
conceive  of  two  or  more  answers  with  differing  degrees  of  merit. 

Form  M,  on  the  other  hand,  contains  questions  which  apparently  require 
very  specific  answers  but  which  actually  require  the  student  to  recall  what 
he  knows  about  an  important  topic  and  then  extend  his  knowledge  to  cope 
with  material  slightly  beyond  any  previously  encountered.  This,  of  course, 
is  what  his  study  of  language  should  be  preparing  him  for. 
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Answers  to  exercises  and  problems  in  Patterns  for  Writing  3 


PAGE  1,  FORM  M  (a)  There  are  several  possible  ways  of  doing  this.  The 
student  might  say  to  his  friend,  “Write  a  Pattern  2  sentence  that  goes  like 
this,”  and  put  something  like  the  following  guide  on  paper: 
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a  number  of  different  kinds  of  birds’  nests^ 


He  might  suggest:  “Write  a  Pattern  2  sentence  in  which  the  word  essay  is 
the  subject  and  the  material  in  your  answer  becomes  the  direct  object  and 
its  modifiers.”  (If  a  student  suggests  a  Pattern  1  sentence  with  “a  number 
of  different  kinds  of  birds’  nests”  as  the  subject  and  its  modifiers  and  the 
word  essay  in  a  prepositional  phrase,  this  is  quite  acceptable.) 

(b)  No  single  test  sentence  is  likely  to  select  all  the  nouns  in  a  random 
passage  of  English  prose.  We  have  suggested  very  common  and  obvious 
sentences  for  the  noun,  a  pair  for  the  verb,  one  for  the  adjective,  and  a 
sentence  with  three  alternative  blanks  for  the  adverb.  At  the  end  of  the 
suggested  test  sentences  we  have  listed  the  words  that  these  test  sentences 
will  select  and  the  other  words  belonging  to  the  part  of  speech  under 
consideration  which  the  test  sentence  or  sentences  will  not  select.  In  the 
review  discussion,  students  should  be  urged  to  construct  a  test  sentence 
which  will  select  more  examples  of  a  particular  part  of  speech  than  it  rejects 
and  to  explain  why  it  works  with  some  examples  and  fails  to  work  with 
others.  Herein  lies  the  real  understanding.  Constructing  test  sentences  helps 
the  students  to  study  the  environment  of  a  certain  part  of  speech  and  then 
to  select  the  formal  features  which  distinguish  that  part  of  speech  from 
others.  The  test  sentence  suggested  for  nouns,  for  example,  illustrates  the 
fact  that  nouns  pattern  with  determiners  and  that  being  “singular”  or 

“plural”  is  a  characteristic  of  nouns.  (1-2)  The - is/ are /was /were 

here.  (Any  word  which  will  fill  the  blank  in  this  sentence  is  a  noun.) 

He/ they  {or  any  suitable  noun)  - quickly.  (Any  word  which  will 

fill  the  blank  in  this  sentence  is  a  verb.  An  alternative  test  sentence  is: 

He/ they  -  it.)  The  {any  suitable  noun)  is /are /was /were  very 

_ (Any  word  which  will  fill  the  blank  in  this  test  sentence  is  an 

adjective. _  he /they  {or  any  suitable  noun)  -  did  it 

_ (Any  word  which  will  fill  one  of  the  blanks  in  this  test  sentence 

is  an  adverb.)  (3)  The  nouns  selected  by  our  test  sentence  are:  school, 
place,  ghost,  schoolhouse,  classroom,  fire,  room,  fire,  room,  pupils,  teacher, 
light,  room,  glow,  spider,  cracks,  wall.  The  following  nouns  —  dusk, 
autumn,  hue,  detail,  visitation,  matter,  and  moments  —  seem  strange  or 
awkward  in  the  test  sentence  because  their  meaning  is  such  that  it  would 
be  unlikely  for  us  ever  to  use  them  in  this  way.  (Some,  like  dusk,  autumn, 
detail,  and  moments  are  quite  possible,  however.)  Another  test  sentence 

such  as  ''The - is /are  going’"  would  select  nouns  like  autumn  and 

moments  but  reject  some  which  our  original  sentence  accepted.  The  word 
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least  following  the  preposition  at  appears  in  a  noun  position.  It  will  also 
appear  in  some  adjective  positions  and  in  the  intensifier  position.  Some 
students  may  wish  to  follow  this  matter  up  by  collecting  a  number  of 
samples  of  language  containing  least  and  attempting  to  describe  the  word. 
(See  the  Teacher* s  Handbook  to  book  2,  page  24,  “General  comments,” 
and  the  Teacher’s  Handbook  to  book  1,  page  17,  “Functional  shift,”  for 
suggestions.)  Newbury  is  a  proper  noun  and  therefore  ruled  out  by  the 
determiner  in  our  test  sentence.  “Newbury  is  here”  would  serve,  however. 
The  expression  1870’s  might  be  used  with  our  test  sentence  and  will  cer¬ 
tainly  fit  a  sentence  such  as  “The  1870’s  were  very  good  years.”  Remember 
to  caution  your  students  that  no  one  test  sentence  will  select  all  the 
examples  of  a  particular  part  of  speech.  The  words  selected  by  our  test 
sentences  for  verbs  are:  is,  expects,  find,  haunted,  expect,  find,  haunted, 
was,  haunted,  proceed,  began,  gather,  spread,  reflected,  was,  sit,  watch, 
spread,  illuminated,  was,  retreat.  {Is  and  was  may  seem  awkward  in  the 
test  sentences  to  some  students.)  The  words  selected  by  the  test  sentences 
are  all  verb  forms.  Some  of  them  are  obviously  not  being  used  as  sentence 
verbs  in  this  passage,  but  that  is  not  our  concern  at  the  moment.  Our 
suggested  test  sentences  also  did  not  select  the  “ing”  forms  of  the  verb, 
nor  did  they  select  the  auxiliaries  would  and  do  (in  don’t).  Again,  the 
range  and  purpose  of  test  sentences  is  limited.  Our  suggested  test  sentence 
selected  a  list  of  obvious  adjectives:  real,  old,  early,  rich,  golden.  It  also 
selected  the  verb  form  glowing  which,  like  interesting  and  exciting,  is 
increasingly  used  in  our  language  as  an  adjective,  or  adjective  alternative. 
Consider:  “The  company  has  issued  a  very  glowing  report.”  The  suggested 
test  sentence  did  not  select  the  modifiers  last  and  next.  Both  these  words 
merit  further  study  in  the  manner  suggested  for  least  in  the  discussion  of 
nouns  above.  The  adverbs  selected  are:  usually,  efficiently,  however,  regu¬ 
larly,  busily,  quietly,  suddenly,  breathlessly,  fortunately,  over,  silently.  Our 
suggested  test  sentence  selected  over  but  rejected  back',  yet  over  may  occur 
both  as  an  adverb  and  as  a  preposition  and  back  occurs  most  frequently 
as  an  adverb  and  occasionally  as  a  modifier  of  a  noun.  The  test  sentence 
merely  supplies  us  with  the  raw  material  for  more  accurate  understanding 
and  description  of  the  particular  part  of  speech. 

(c)  Examples  only:  (1)  “The  jumplers  are  very  shtookal  today.” 
Jumplers  is  a  noun:  it  is  in  the  plural,  it  follows  the  determiner  the,  and  it 
precedes  the  verb  are.  Shtookal  is  an  adjective:  it  follows  the  intensifier 
very,  and  it  has  the  derivational  ending  al,  which  many  adjectives  have. 
(2)  “He  gruntzled  his  bicycle  krintly.”  Gruntzled  is  a  verb:  it  follows  the 
pronoun  he',  the  ed  ending  is  a  frequent  signal  of  the  past  form  of  a  verb. 
Krintly  is  an  adverb:  it  ends  in  ly,  a  frequent  signal  of  the  adverb,  and  it 
can  be  moved  to  other  positions  in  the  sentence. 

(d)  (1-4)  Examples  only:  7 :  1  2  Jack  climbs.  Pa^^em  2: 

la  2  lb  Boys  play  baseball.  (In  a  noun- verb-noun  sentence,  the  last 
noun  is  called  the  direct  object.)  Pattern  3:  1  2L  3  Jack  is  ener¬ 
getic.  (In  a  noun-verb-adjective  sentence,  the  adjective  is  called  a  sub- 
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jective  complement.)  Pattern  4:  la  2L  la  Hills  are  hazards.  (In  a 
noun-linking  verb-noun  sentence,  the  last  noun  is  called  a  subjective  com¬ 
plement.)  Pattern  5:  la  2  lb  Ic  Jack  gives  Jill  water.  (In  a 
noun-verb-noun-noun  sentence,  the  second  noun  is  an  indirect  object  and 
the  third  noun  is  a  direct  object.) 

(D)  (V)  (3)  la  2  lb  (P  1) 

(5)  Some  more  energetic  boys  play  baseball  after  school.  {Some,  more, 
energetic,  and  after  school  are  not  necessary  to  this  Pattern  2  sentence.) 

(e)  A  compound  sentence  is  two  basic  sentence  patterns  joined  by  a 
conjunction  such  as  and,  or,  but,  yet,  and  for  (sometimes  by  a  conjunction 
and  a  comma),  or  by  a  semicolon.  Examples  are:  “Jack  and  Jill  went  up 
the  hill,  and  Jill  feU  down.”  “Jack  climbed;  Jill  stayed  at  home.” 

(f)  Examples  only:  statement  —  Jack  helped  Jill,  question  —  Who 
helped  Jill?  or  Did  Jack  help  Jill?  or  Whom  did  Jack  help?  exclamation 
— ^What  a  help  Jack  was  to  Jill!  request — ^Jack,  help  Jill. 

PAGE  4,  FORM  L  A.  (1-5)  pronouns — he,  he;  nouns — dawn,  servant, 
fires,  hotel  (noun  used  as  a  modifier  here),  bedrooms,  orders,  guests,  man, 
doorknob,  room,  tiptoe,  door,  stove;  verbs — stokes,  are  (linking  verb), 
work,  disturb,  turns,  creeps,  opens;  adjectives — old,  definite,  old,  ancient; 
adverbs — quietly,  not,  gently,  then,  carefully;  determiners — an,  the,  the, 
his,  the,  this,  the,  the,  the,  the;  auxiliaries — do;  intensifiers — quite,  very, 
very;  prepositions — before,  in,  into,  on,  of;  conjunctions — and  B.  (6) 
simple — B/P  1  (7)  compound — B/F  2,  B/P  2  (8)  compound — B/P  2, 
B/P  3  (9)  simple — B/P  2  (10)  compound — B/F  1,  B/P  1  C.  (11) 
statement  (12)  question:  inverted  subject  with  a  linking  verb —  2L  1 
.  .  .  ?  (13)  question:  auxiliary  before  subject —  A  1  2...?(14) 

statement  (15)  exclamation:  begins  with  “what  a,”  no  verb  (16)  request: 
no  subject,  base  form  of  the  verb —  2  ....  (17)  statement  (18)  request: 
begins  with  “please,”  no  subject,  base  form  of  the  verb —  Please  2  ...  . 

PAGE  6,  PROBLEM  1  The  paragraph  is  uninteresting  because  it  lacks 
variety.  The  repetition  of  short  sentences  beginning  with  the  words  it  and 
smoking  gives  it  a  monotonous  tone.  Rewritten  paragraphs  that  include  at 
least  one  compound  sentence  and  one  sentence  in  the  passive  voice  should 
be  rated  high. 

PAGE  7,  PROBLEM  2  (a)  (1)  The  following  warning  was  sent  to  me. 

(2)  The  direct  object  became  the  subject.  (3)  A  form  of  the  verb  “to  be” 
(an  auxiliary)  was  added  to  the  verb,  (b)  For  class  discussion — ^no  answers 
required  here. 

PAGE  8,  PROBLEM  3  (a)  This  council  was  warned  of  the  danger  in  raising 

student  fees  without  an  explanation  to  the  student  body,  (b)  The  most 
money  in  the  district  was  raised  by  an  elementary  school.  (Shifting  the 
expression  “elementary  school”  to  the  final  position  in  the  sentence  auto- 
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matically  gives  it  emphasis.)  (c)  The  emphasis  was  moved  in  each  case 
from  the  subject  to  the  object  of  the  original  sentence.  The  subject  in  each 
revised  sentence  became  the  “receiver”  of  the  action. 

PAGE  9,  EXERCISE  1 

(D)  la  (A)  2  (D)  lb 

1 .  A  sneak-thieTliad^^ii^en'diirwallet. 

(D)  Ib'^TA)  2  (P^^la) 

His  wallet  was  taken  by  a  sneak-thief. 

2.  The  verb  implies  that  the  subject  is  the  receiver  of  the  action.  To 
convey  the  same  meaning  in  a  passive  construction,  the  pupHs  might  try 
something  like:  “Three  operations  were  undergone  by  or  were  carried  out 
on  my  aunt.”  But  he  should  ask  himself  if  these  are  any  improvement. 

(D)  la  2  (D)  lb  (D)  Ic 

3.  The  mayor^^^h^^^chooKarTrophy. 

(D)  Ib"*^)  la) 

The  school  warden  a  trom^r-by^he  mayor. 

(D)  Ic^^)  2  (P  D  lb)  (P^^la) 

A  trophy  was  given  to  the  school  by  the  mayor. 

(D)  la  (4)  2^1h  (P  D  1) 

4.  My  cat  pro^I^T^res^edjnewith  a  mouse. 

2  (P  D  la) 

I  was  presented  with  a  mouse  by  my  cat. 

5.  Sentence  5  fits  into  the  subject-receiving-the-action  category  already, 
because  of  the  meaning  of  the  unusual  verb  self-destruct. 

(D)  1  (A)  2  (P  D  1) 

“This  tape  will  self-destruct  in  30  seconds.” 

Note  that  by  using  a  different  verb,  such  as  “destroyed — ^wHl  be  destroyed” 
or  “consumed — will  be  consumed,”  an  acceptable  sentence  in  the  passive 
voice  could  be  constructed. 

6.  Sentence  6  cannot  be  made  passive  because  no  doer  of  the  action  is 
given.  The  verb  drives,  as  it  is  used  here,  tells  you  that  the  subject  (the 
car)  is  not  the  “doer”  of  the  action.  In  a  sense,  it  is  the  “receiver.”  The 
same  idea  might  be  expressed  this  way,  “I  find  this  new  car  easy  to  drive,” 
or  “I  can  drive  this  new  car  easily.” 

PAGE  10,  EXERCISE  2  (a)  and  (b) 

(D)  (3)  1  2  (P  D  4  V  2  or  3  1) 

1.  The  nervous  driver  slipped  into  ^  even  more  hunched  position 
(P  D  1) 
behind  the  wheel. 
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(D)  (1)  1  (P  D  3  1)  2  (4) 

2.  This  novice  racer  with  the  anxious  eyes  glanced  nervously 
(PC  P  D  1) 

up  and  down  ^  road. 

(D)  1  (A)  (4)  2  (D)  1  (P  D  1) 

3.  Our  friend  had  now  completed  three  sides  of  a  square. 

(D)  1  (4)  2L  (4)  3 

4.  The  people  here  seem  easily  entertained. 

adjectives:  nervous,  hunched  (also  a  verb),  anxious — before  the  noun; 
determiners:  the,  an,  the,  this,  the,  the,  our,  three,  a,  the — before  the 
noun;  adverbs:  here — after  the  noun;  nouns  used  as  modifiers: nov/c^- 
before  the  noun;  (Some  students  might  have  a  category  for  “verbs  used 
as  modifiers,”  giving  hunched,  although  we  have  included  it  as  an  adjective 
here. ) 

(c)  Determiners  precede  the  noun,  and  any  adjectives  modifying  that 
noun.  Adjectives  and  nouns  (or  verbs)  used  as  modifiers  immediately 
precede  the  noun  they  modify.  Adverbs  follow  the  noun  they  modify. 

PAGE  10,  EXERCISE  3  (a)  (1)  He  ran  quickly,  (adverb — after  verb) 

(2)  He  left  suddenly,  (adverb — after  verb)  (3)  Suddenly  he  left,  (adverb 
— before  subject)  (4)  He  suddenly  left,  (adverb — between  subject  and 
verb)  (5)  He  is  leaving  in  a  moment,  (prepositional  phrase — after  verb) 

(6)  In  a  moment  he  will  leave,  (prepositional  phrase — before  subject) 

(7)  Both  boys  came  here,  (adverb — after  verb)  (8)  There  he  stood, 
(adverb — before  subject)  (b)  We  found  adverbs  in  all  three  positions — 
before  the  subject,  between  subject  and  verb,  and  after  the  subject.  We 
found  prepositional  phrases  in  two  positions — before  the  subject  and  after 
the  verb,  (c)  Truthfully  in  sentence  9  is  an  adverb  that  does  not  modify 
a  verb.  It  modifies  the  whole  sentence.  It  comes  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sentence,  before  the  subject. 

PAGE  11,  PROBLEM  4  No  answers  are  required  here. 

PAGE  11,  PROBLEM  5  (a)  (1)  Mv  friend  has  a  car,  B/P  2  whose  motor 

always  seems  in  agony.  B/P  1  (2)  I  may  sound  critical.  B/P  3  I’m  really 
amused.  B/P  3  (3)  I’ll  be  an  understanding  friend.  B/P  4  we  can  spend 
our  weekends  admiring  the  mechanical  masterpiece.  B/P  2  (b)  A  com¬ 
pound  sentence  is  made  up  of  two  clauses  joined  by  a  word  like  and  or 
but.  (A  compound  sentence  may  have  more  than  two  clauses  and  the 
clauses  may  be  linked  by  semicolons,  but  this  is  not  illustrated  by  sentences 
2  and  3  so  the  limited  definition  will  suffice.) 

PAGE  12,  PROBLEM  6  (a)  noun  (b)  who,  that,  which,  who,  who  (c)  yes: 

B/P  4. 
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(D)  1  1  2L  (D)  (V)  (3)  1  2  (D) 

(d)  Our  colonel  who  was  a  very  short-tempered  man,  emptied  his 
1  (P  1)  (P  D  3  1) 

plate  of  stew  over  the  apologetic  major. 

Sentence  5  is  a  Pattern  2  sentence.  The  italicized  clause  does  not  affect 
the  sentence  pattern — instead  it  forms  a  pattern  of  its  own:  B/P  4. 

PAGE  13,  PROBLEM  7  (a)  SD,  whose  (b)  SI,  whom  or  P  SI,  to  whom 

PAGE  13,  EXERCISE  4  Suggested  only:  (1)  There  is  the  lonely  old  man 
who  mailed  a  present  to  himself.  (2)  The  clown  gives  a  slice  of  water¬ 
melon  to  the  first  woman  in  sight,  who  happens  to  be  wearing  a  mink  stole. 

PAGE  14,  PROBLEM  8  No  answers  are  required  here. 

PAGE  14,  EXERCISE  5  (1)  the  (^pplesbwhich  hung  over  the  wall  (The 

adjective  clause  modifies  apples.)  (2)  someCbo^who  “borrowed”  the 
apples  (The  adjective  clause  modifies  boys.)  (3)  the(pwii^who  was  ter¬ 
ribly  angry  (The  adjective  clause  modifies  owner.)  (4)  a(pass5^^who 
was  a  policeman  (The  adjective  clause  modifies  passer-by.) 

PAGE  15,  EXERCISE  6  (a)  Suggestions  only  are  given  for  the  noun 

clusters.  Whatever  clusters  the  students  write,  the  pattern  of  the  adjective 
clause  will  remain  the  same.  (1)  the  man  who  ate  noisily  (Pattern  1) 
(2)  that  man  who  guzzled  his  wine  (Pattern  2)  (3)  a  man  who  was  so 
greedy  (Pattern  3)  (4)  the  guest  whose  name  was  Murgatrovd  (Pattern  4) 
(5)  the  man  who  burped  (Pattern  1)  (b)  Suggested  only:  (1)  Why  did 
we  invite  the  man  who  ate  noisily?  (2)  You  would  not  want  to  sit  beside 
that  man  who  guzzled  his  wine.  (3)  There  was  just  not  enough  food  for  a 
man  who  was  so  greedy.  (4)  The  guest  whose  name  was  Murgatroyd 
would  not  be  welcome  again.  (5)  The  man  who  burped  showed  very  bad 
manners. 

PAGE  16,  PROBLEM  9  Suggested  only:  (a)  That  very  proper-looking 
gentleman  who  teaches  school  actually  plays  a  starring  role  in  Wonderman 
every  Saturday,  (b)  That  very  proper-looking  gentleman  who  teaches 
school  is  Wonderman.  (c)  Yes:  something  like  “Wonderman  is  a  teacher” 
would  be  a  flat,  uninteresting  statement,  (d)  Suggested  only:  Would  you 
believe  that  the  man  who  directs  the  Sunday  School  choir  is  the  same 
person  who  caught  a  bank  robber  last  Saturday? 

PAGE  17,  EXERCISE  7  TMs  exercise  might  be  done  orally.  (1)  who  (2) 
who  (3)  which  (4)  which  (5)  which  (6)  who,  who,  which  (7)  who 

PAGE  17,  EXERCISE  8  This  exercise,  too,  might  be  done  orally:  (1)  which 
OR  that  (2)  who  (3)  whose  (4)  whom  (5)  that  or  which  (6)  who  (7) 
that  OR  which 
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PAGE  18,  EXERCISE  9  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  Suggested  only:  (1)  He  is  the 

dog  (who  hid  the  bone). — adjective  clause:  Pattern  2;  sentence:  Pattern  4 
(2)  The  lady  (who  was  hungry)  went  home. —  adjective  clause:  Pattern 
3;  sentence:  Pattern  1  (3)  These  sisters  are  two  students  (who  are  working 
hard). — adjective  clause:  Pattern  1;  sentence:  Pattern  4  (4)  She  was  the 
girl  (to  whom  I  gave  the  prize). — adjective  clause:  Pattern  2;  sentence: 
Pattern  4  (5)  The  man  (whose  trousers  had  split)  backed  away  quickly. — 
adjective  clause:  Pattern  1;  sentence:  Pattern  1. 

PAGE  18,  PROBLEM  10  Suggested  only:  (a)  A  pupil  who  does  the  mini¬ 
mum  amount  of  work  is  a  poor  risk  for  the  university  entrance  course,  (b) 
The  submarine  crew,  which  must  remain  (or  who  must  remain)  at  sea  for 
months  and  months,  must  have  considerable  courage  and  tolerance.  The 
submarine  crew,  which  must  have  considerable  courage  and  tolerance, 
remains  at  sea  for  months  and  months,  (c)  No:  the  new  sentence  has  two 
clauses  but  the  marked  clause  is  not  an  adjective  clause.  It  must  be  some¬ 
thing  new.  Suggested  sentence  for  3  and  4 :  Since  the  submarine  crew  must 
remain  at  sea  for  months  and  months,  the  crew  members  (they)  must  have 
considerable  courage  and  tolerance. 

PAGE  19,  PROBLEM  11  (a)  when,  because,  although,  as,  after  (b)  The 

subject  precedes  the  verb,  as  in  a  statement.  If,  however,  an  auxiliary  like 
had  preceded  the  subject,  this  would  be  a  question,  (c)  The  clause  if  he 
had  a  minute  can  be  shifted;  which  hung  over  the  walls  can  not  be  shifted, 
(d)  Yes,  all  of  them  can  be  shifted  to  at  least  one  other  position,  (e)  The 
adverb  later  could  modify  either  the  verb  or  the  whole  sentence. 

PAGE  21,  EXERCISE  10  Suggested  only:  (1)  He  left  because  he  was  cold. 
(2)  He  argued  when  the  coach  blew  his  whistle.  (3)  The  man  slept  peace¬ 
fully  while  she  prepared  dinner.  (4)  If  you  do  your  homework,  you  may 
go.  (5)  I  drove  the  car  slowly  while  he  took  some  pictures.  (AU  the  noun 
clusters  could  be  said  to  modify  the  whole  sentence  or,  more  properly,  the 
main  clause.) 

PAGE  22,  EXERCISE  11  ( 1 )  Father  and  I  stopped  to  watch  a  man  who 

was  selling  vegetable  parers  at  a  street  stand,  (adjective)  (2)  Father 
wanted  to  stop  because  this  was  a  real  salesman  at  work,  (adverb)  (3) 
The  street  salesman,  who  is  called  a  “pitchman.”  began  to  harangue  the 
crowd,  (adjective)  (4)  The  fellow  used  a  style  that  betrayed  his  back¬ 
ground  as  a  carnival  barker,  (adjective)  (5)  “This  blade,”  he  intoned, 
“which  is  made  of  the  finest  Toledo  steel,  is  sharp  enough  to  shave  with.” 
(adjective)  (6)  The  crowd  watched  spellbound  as  he  pulled  an  endless 
paper-thin  shaving  from  a  huge  potato,  (adverb)  (1)  While  he  peeled, 
he  kept  raising  the  potato,  (adverb)  (8)  Presently,  he  was  holding  potato 
and  peeler  at  arm’s  length  above  his  head,  (no  subordinate  clause)  (9) 
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When  the  end  of  the  peel  touched  the  ground,  he  stopped  to  make  his  final 
point,  {adverb)  (10)  However,  the  crowd,  which  realized  his  purpose, 
had  already  begun  to  melt  away,  {adjective)  (11)  His  ungrateful  audience 
was  gone  before  he  could  make  a  sale,  {adverb) 

PAGE  23,  PROBLEM  12  (a)  and  (b)  For  class  discussion — here  is  one 

possibility:  “The  man  whom  Gary  had  to  follow  jumped  into  a  taxi  and 
drove  off,  but  there  wasn’t  another  taxi  in  sight.”  (b)  The  two  main  clauses 
are  joined  by  the  conjunction  but,  which  in  this  situation  is  more  exact  than 
and.  Gary’s  role  is  put  into  the  subordinate  adjective  clause,  whom  Gary 
had  to  follow,  which  modifies  the  noun  man.  Other  possibilities  include 
“The  man  jumped  into  a  taxi  and  drove  off  and,  although  Gary  had  to 
follow  him,  there  wasn’t  another  taxi  in  sight.”  In  this  sentence,  and  is  an 
acceptable  conjunction,  because  the  idea  conveyed  in  the  earlier  sentence 
by  but  is  here  carried  by  the  subordinator  although.  Although  Gary  had  to 
follow  him  is  a  subordinate  adverb  clause. 

PAGE  23,  PROBLEM  13  No  answers  are  required  here. 

PAGE  24,  EXERCISE  12  (1)  when  he  boarded  the  bus:  adverb  clause 

(2)  when  he  saw  me:  adverb  clause  (3)  who  was  full  of  ginger:  adjective 
clause  (4)  that  was  going  through  John’s  mind:  adjective  clause  (5) 
because  the  pup  was  hungry:  adverb  clause  (In  sentence  5,  the  phrase 
“something  like  steak”  may  pose  a  problem.  It  is  neither  an  adjective  nor 
an  adverb  clause,  but  a  phrase  that  is  in  apposition  to  the  first  “something” 
in  this  sentence.  The  appositional  phrase  is  one  way  of  extending  the  idea 
of  “something”  without  altering  the  basic  structure  of  the  sentence.)  (7) 
when  the  pup  was  really  getting  down  to  it:  adverb  clause  (8)  before  he 
has  eaten  all  that  raw  meat:  adverb  clause  (9)  whose  remarks  he  took  for 
a  joke:  adjective  clause  (10)  as  the  pup  suddenly  stopped  and  looked 
thoughtful:  adverb  clause  (11)  before  anyone  could  do  anything:  adverb 
clause  (12)  no  subordinate  clause. 

PAGE  24,  PROBLEM  14  (a)  One  (b)  two  (c)  by  a  conjunction,  a  con¬ 

junction  and  a  comma,  or  a  semicolon  (d)  two  (e)  A  complex  sentence 
contains  at  least  one  subordinate  clause  or  clause  marked  by  a  subordi¬ 
nator. 

PAGE  26,  EXERCISE  13  (1)  complex  (2)  complex  (3)  complex  (4) 

compound  (5)  simple  (6)  compound  (7)  simple  (You  might  consider  this 
sentence  compound,  with  the  subject  I  being  understood  in  the  second 
main  clause.  However,  it  is  also  possible  to  think  of  it  as  a  simple  sen¬ 
tence.)  (8)  complex  or  compound-complex  (9)  complex  (10)  compound 

PAGE  26,  PROBLEM  15  No  answers  are  required  here. 
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PAGE  27,  EXERCISE  14  Suggested  answers  only:  (a)  John  was  going  to 
the  new  show,  but  I  had  too  much  homework,  (b)  John  went  to  the  show; 
I  stayed  home  and  did  my  homework,  (c)  John  went  to  the  show  alone 
because  I  had  so  much  homework,  (d)  John  asked  me  to  go  to  the  show, 
but  I  refused  because  I  had  too  much  homework,  (e)  I  was  kept  at  home 
by  too  much  homework  in  spite  of  John’s  efforts.  (The  sentence  does  not 
have  to  include  the  exact  words  suggested  in  the  exercise,  but  it  should 
include  the  ideas.) 

PAGE  28,  FORME  (1-10)  (a)  1  2  S  D  1  A  2  (adverb  clause) 
(b)  1  2  D  1  S  A  2  (adjective  clause)  (c)  D  1  2  S  1 

A  2  4  (adverb  clause)  (d)  S  1  2  4  1  2  D  1  (adverb 
clause)  (e)  D  1  S  2  D  1  2L  3  (adjective  clause)  (11-15) 
Suggested  only:  (a)  I  stayed  where  the  sun  was  shining,  (b)  He  liked  the 
girl  who  was  smiling,  (c)  The  men  worked  while  they  could  do  so. 
(d)  When  you  arrived  late,  you  lost  your  place,  (e)  The  man  who  brought 
the  package  was  older.  (16-20)  Two — who  has  not  wept,  who  will  not 
laugh — both  adjective  clauses.  The  sentence  is  complex  (or  “compound- 
complex.”)  (21)  no  (22-26)  There  are  no  subordinate  clauses.  It  is  a 
compound  sentence  with  two  main  clauses.  The  reader’s  attention  is  drawn 
to  the  contrast  between  the  two  ideas.  Because  the  first  clause  is  necessary 
to  the  understanding  of  the  second  the  writer  has  put  them  in  the  same 
sentence.  Because  the  author  wants  to  emphasize  the  contrast  between  the 
clauses  as  much  as  possible,  he  separates  them  as  much  as  he  can.  Alterna¬ 
tively:  a  conjunction  wouldn’t  make  the  separation  as  complete  as  a  semi¬ 
colon.  (27-31)  Suggested  only:  “The  decoy  duck  was  bitten  by  the  short¬ 
sighted  Labrador.”  The  direct  object  becomes  the  subject.  The  subject  is 
put  into  a  prepositional  phrase,  beginning  with  by.  The  form  of  the  main 
verb  is  changed  from  bit  to  bitten;  was,  an  auxiliary  and  a  form  of  the 
verb  “to  be,”  is  added.  This  is  a  passive  construction.  (32)  All  the  ideas 
are  strung  out,  with  no  indication  of  their  various  relationships;  too  many 
ands.  (33-36)  Suggested  only:  “I  tried  to  get  the  book  which  I  need  for  a 
history  essay  at  the  public  library,  but  it  wasn’t  there.”  The  clause  follows 
the  noun  book. 

Marking  Form  L — If  one  mark  is  given  for  each  piece  of  information 
requested  from  the  student,  a  total  of  36  is  possible.  In  the  section 
numbered  1-10,  give  one  mark  for  underlining  the  elements  of  the  clause 
and  one  mark  for  identifying  the  potential  clause.  In  section  11-15  there 
are  five  pieces  of  information.  In  the  section  numbered  16-20,  give  one 
mark  for  each  subordinate  clause  indicated,  one  mark  for  correctly  identi¬ 
fying  each  clause,  and  one  mark  for  identifying  the  sentence  as  a  whole 
(5  marks).  The  item  numbered  21  is  worth  one  mark.  The  section  num¬ 
bered  22-26  is  worth  five  marks.  The  section  numbered  27-31  is  worth 
five  marks.  Item  32  is  worth  one  mark.  In  the  section  numbered  33-36, 
give  three  marks  for  following  the  instruction  and  one  mark  for  realizing, 
and  stating,  that  the  adjective  clause  should  follow  the  noun  book. 
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In  any  test  which  is  not  completely  “mechanical”  but  which  demands 
some  measure  of  choice  between  possible  answers  which  are  of  unequal 
merit,  there  is  a  strong  possibility  of  misunderstanding  even  by  students 
with  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  work.  To  protect  such  students,  we 
have  found  it  useful  to  allow  a  “margin”  or  “bonus”  of  extra  marks.  Multi¬ 
plying  the  total  mark  obtained  by  three  and  treating  the  result  as  a  per¬ 
centage  allows  a  margin  of  eight  percentage  points. 

PAGE  30,  FORM  M  (1)  complex  (2)  Pattern  2  (3)  Pattern  2  (4)  Sug¬ 
gested  answer:  The  girls  were  frightened  whenever  they  remembered  the 
accident.  (5)  Suggested  answer:  The  girls  who  remembered  the  accident 
were  very  frightened.  (6)  where  I  caught  my  first  fish  (7)  adjective  clause 
(8)  It  follows  a  noun,  and  it  can  not  be  shifted.  (9)  It  begins  with  where, 
which  is  not  a  common  subordinator  in  adjective  clauses  but  is  frequently 
used  in  adverb  clauses.  (10)  that  has  a  wall  of  men  instead  of  brick  (11) 
adjective  (12)  It  does  not  directly  follow  the  noun  it  modifies.  (13-15) 

Some  such  answer  as  the  following  would  be  acceptable:  The  subject  of  a 
sentence  is  the  point  from  which  the  action  moves.  Explain  is  a  verb  whose 
action  moves  outward.  The  direct  object  receives  the  action.  Therefore  to 
express  the  correct  relationship  between  “facts”  and  “theory,”  theory  must 
be  the  subject  and  facts  the  object.  If  the  are  explained  construction  is  used, 
the  action  is  being  received  by  the  subject.  In  that  case,  facts  must  be 
the  subject  and  theory  wiU  appear  in  a  prepositional  phrase  beginning  with 
by.  (16-25)  The  important  idea  is  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  writing  about 
his  journey.  This  should  go  into  a  main  clause.  All  other  pieces  of  infor¬ 
mation  should  be  put  into  subordinate  clauses  or  prepositional  phrases. 

The  ideas  “by  ship,”  “very  ill,”  and  “immigration  officer”  are  not  necessary 
in  a  single-sentence  summary,  although  it  may  be  desirable  to  include  one  I 

or  more  of  them.  Here  is  one  suggested  sentence:  In  this  selection  Robert  a 

Louis  Stevenson  describes  his  uncomfortable  journey  across  Canada  by  « 

emigrant  train  in  1879,  just  after  he  had  arrived  in  the  country  ill  from  a  “ 

long  ship’s  journey.  (The  pupils  should  learn  to  use  symbols  and  marking  I 

to  correct  sentence  construction  as  indicated  at  the  end  of  the  question.) 

Marking  Form  M — The  material  numbered  1-12  is  worth  twelve  marks 
and  the  answers  are  numbered  to  show  this  distribution  of  marks.  The 
section  numbered  13-15  must  be  marked  “subjectively”  with  three  marks 
for  a  satisfactory  set  of  instructions — deduct  one  mark  for  every  key  idea 
omitted.  If  three  important  points  are  omitted,  any  remaining  information 
is  worthless  because  it  is  too  incomplete.  The  section  numbered  16-25 
must  also  be  marked  subjectively.  A  set  of  directions  which,  if  followed, 
would  produce  a  reasonable  one-sentence  summary  and  which  would  leave 
the  hypothetical  “friend”  some  decisions  to  make  in  choosing  words  and 
expressions  is  worth  ten  marks.  Instructions  which  are  difficult  to  follow 
OR  which  leave  no  decisions  to  the  student  who  is  supposed  to  be  doing 
the  rewriting  should  be  marked  down  severely. 
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